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CHARLES B. BROWN. 


The New Monthly Magazine contains an arti- 
cle upon the writings of this neglected genius, 
from which we copy the introduction—some re- 
marks on Brown’s resemblance to Godwin—and 





the conclusion. 
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The reputation of an author is seldom 
ustly proportioned to his merit. For the 
jast seventeen years our circulating libra- 
ries have contained several novels by C. 
B. Brown, an American author, of whose 
existence we were ignorant, (and this ig- 
norance, we have reason to suspect, is 
pretty general) until an accident lately led 
us to the perusal of some of his works. 
Yet if Wieland, or Arthur Mervyn, or 
Edgar Nant were now to be for the first 
time ushered into the world with some 
such magical addition, as “by the Author 
of Waverley” in the title page, we doubt 
not that every reader would be in raptures 
with their beauties, and every babbling 
critic tendering his tributary stream of 
shallow admiration of the writer’s powers. 
But it was the fate of those works, when 
first reprinted in this country, to issue 
from one of the common reservoirs of sen- 
timental trash, and consequently, (as we 
imagine) to share in the genera] contempt 
attached to those poor productions, which, 
like the redundant and needy members of 
a gree house, have nothing but sounding 
titles to sustain them. The genius of 
the man certainly deserved a different 
destiny—and, though he is now beyond 
the reach of human praise, we feel irre- 
sistibly impelled “ even ia his grave to do 
him justice.” We believe that this senti- 
ment is not exclusively confined to our- 
selves, and that ere long, the public atten- 
tion will be called to the same subject in 
more detail than our present limits can 
afford. | 


*¥ 


* ® * * + 


We have found it necessary to premise 
these observations upon “Caleb Williams,” 
because we conceive that the peculiarities | 
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just adyerted to in that celebrated work, 
form a complete key to the prevailing 
style and manner of the novels of Brown.* 
The subject matter of the latter is indeed 
widely ‘lifferent, as is also their philoso- 
phical tendency—still, not only has the 
Anierican made use of the same modes of 
chaining down the reader’s attention, and 
of harassing him with every passion that 
agitated the fictitious personages, so suc- 
cessfully adopted by Godwin, bat he “has 
caught the tone and style of his model, 
even in the minutest peculiarities, with a 
spirit and accuracy that really looks more 
like identity than imitation. We mast, 
however add, that this imitation (though 


inveterately persevered in throughout) is— 


managed with all the ease and skill, and 
copiousness of an original manner. Cer- 
tainly the English seed has not degene- 
rated in the foreign soil on which it has 
fallen. Weshould rather say, that in its 
transplanted growth it displays much of 
that bursting energy of vegetation, and 
often expands into all that transat- 
lantic wildness and profusion, which we 
associate with the productions of the 
re hemisphere. But what renders 
rown the most singular and ori 

imitators is, that notwithstagding his per- 
tinacious predilection for the phraseol 

and manner of another, he has in no in- 
stance displayed any disposition to adopt 
that person’s speculative views of human 
affairs. He appears to have instinctively 


seized the secret of Godwin’s power, and. 


to have used it as freely and familiarly as 
if he were the rightful owner; but the 
views and purposes to which he has applied 
it, have not the remotest connexion with 
those of which it was originally made the 
vehicle—so that, looking at these novels 
in this single point of view, and without 
any reference to their more general merits, 
we cannot help pronouncing them to be a 
very singular literary curiosity. They are, 





* Wieland, the first of the series, was pub- 
lished in 1798, four years after the appearance 
dwin’s novel, : 
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CHARLES 


besides, almost the only American produc- 
tions of the kind with which we are ac- 
quainted ; and, as nearly all the personages 
and events are American, we have consi- 
dered them as so many experimental spe- 


cimens of its native materials for ficti- | 
tious composition—and in this view, have | 


found in their perusal, a peculiar source of 
interest, which has probably been lost upon 
those more familiarly conversant with the 
habits and manners of American society. 
* * * * * Ry 

The perusal of Brown’s novels has 
thrown us upon some general reflections 
connected with fictitious writing, and with 
the part that America may hereafter sus- 
tain in that department of literature. With 
us, the living materials for original compo- 
sitions of this sort are daily becoming 
scantier. Since the times of Fielding, 
Richardson and Smollet, the classic age of 
our fictitious literature, English society has 
undergone many changes so fatal to the 
views of their successors, that our modern 
novelists can hardly hepe for durable cele- 
brity from faithful delineations of the ex- 
isting models that surround them. They 
find all the old nationa! peculiarities al- 
ready occupied by their predecessors, and 
the new ones too dull, we suspect, to form 
sufficiently attractive pictures. And hence 
we see our clever writers of late days, 
turning in despair from the objects before 
them, and wandering into foreign lands 
and distant times, and into mysteries and 
mete physics, in search of foundations on 
which to erect their fictions. Mr. God- 
win’s first novel is a strong view of the 
imperfection of our criminal code embo- 
died ina narrative; while in St. Leen, in 
order to give his hero some novelty, he is 
compelled to throw in the supplemental 
attributes of eternal youth and boundless 
wishes. Mrs. Radcliffe had to scour the 
convents of Italy, and grope amidst their 
vaulted aisles, and cells, and sepulchres, 
out of which, with the aid of Alpine 


scenery, and troops of banditti she has | 
formed the principal subjects of her mag- | 


nificent romances. Mr. Lewis gives us 
the devil incognito. Mr. Maturin, in his 
Montorio, a work of infinite genius, pre- 
sents us with a ghastly compound of life 
and death, that for two volumes and three 
quarters, passes for the same personage, as 
well it may. And if we are rightly in- 
formed, the reverend writer meditates let- 
ting us one day see, what in the dearth of 
human heroes, an able pen can make of 
the devil himself, without embellishment or 


disguise. And finally, there is Sir Walter | 
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Scott, with all his dramatic and descrip- 
tive facility, condemned to antedate his 
fictions from sixty to six or seven hundred 
years; thus (with all due reverence for his 
powers we say it) of necessity substituting 
for pictures of the living manners of the 
times, the fanciful, though often exquisite 
combinations of his inventive genius. 
Now, if we mistake not, here are strong 
symptoms that the present ordinary rou- 
tine of daily life and manners, has too 
much of sedateness and uniformity to sug~ 
gest any thing like the delightful repre- 
sentations of our earlier novelists. In 
truth, England has become, from several 
causes, the most unromantic region upon 
earth. Its security—its repose—its con- 
veniences—its universal cultivation, quite 
unfit it for the scene of original exploits. 
What a death blow, for example, to ad- 
venture and interest, is our system of 
cheap travelling. Who could have sym- 
pathized, as we do now, with Sophia 
Western in her flight, had she been snugly 
in the corner of a light post coach, carry- 
ing only four inside? Then, except now 
and then that an opposition coach upsets, 
the dangers of the road are absolutely gone. 
Our old friends, the highwaymen, who 
have given us so many delicious hours, are 
now no more. The terrors of Hounslow 
heath are gone forever. We face it now 
on the darkest winter night, and should not 
condescend to remember where we are, 
only that it reminds us of Smollett. In 
short, nothing of interest in this depart- 
ment remains, except an occasional run- 
away trip to Gretna Green, and even this 
the House of Lords are threatening to take 
away by an amendment of the marriage 
act. ‘The modern modes of cheap and 
rapid communication have done more. By 
virtually approximating the most distant 
parts of the empire, they have powerfully 


‘contributed to destroy those varieties in 


language, manners and sentiment, without 
which the novelist is like a workman with- 
out materials. A common character has ° 
been diffused over the surface of English 
society. The people of Exeter, Bristol, 
Liverpool, or York, act, speak and dress 
precisely like the worthy citizens of Lon- 
don. New opinions, new fashions and 
new absurdities, regularly start every 
night from the general post office, and are 
hurried along at the rate of eight or ten 
miles an hour (including stoppages) to 
every quarter of the kingdom. Let an 
original dandy appear to-day in Bond 
street, with his stilted gait and buried chin, 
and his air of refined apathy, and inscrut- 
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THE AMERICAN NOVELIST. 


able fatuity, and ere a week elapses, we 
shall have attested copies in every street 
of Dublin and Edinburgh. 

But there remains one cause which, 
more than all the others, has tended to re- 
duce us to a common level of sentiment 
and demeanour—the late long war, and the 
tremendous addition it has made to the 
national debt. Every reflecting English- 
man’s mind is now engrossed with politics, 
as the most interesting portion of his pri- 
vate concerns. In a walk from Hyde 
Park corner to Cornhill, you can tell by 
the face of every man you meet that he is 
thinking of the assessed taxes. 
no longer the leisure or the affluence to in- 
duige in those eccentric fancies which the 
novelist might turn to account. Our high- 
est flights of originality consist in blocking 
up a superfluous window, or passing off a 
tilbury for a taxed cart, or devising some 
other ingenious method of baffling the 
chancellor of the exchequer. If we go 
to France, itis not, as heretofore, to learn 
French airs and sentiments, but to live 
cheaply. If we meet an old friend just 
returned from the east, the first question 
we ask him is whether he can discount a 
bill. In a word, from being a nation of 
humourists, we have become a people who 
can do nothing from morning till night 
but think and talk about the sinking fund, 
and poor rates, and corn laws, and Mr. 
Malthus, and commutation 6f tythes, and 
radical reform. 

But we fancy we can see that a dif- 
ferent scene is opening in America, and 
that at a future day her society will dis- 
play a new and original stock of materials 
for many delightful fictions, of which her 
yet unborn men of genius will not fail to 
avail themselves. 

Hitherto the profits of capital invested 
in agricultural and commercial specula- 
tions have been so great, that generally 
speaking, all the money and the mind of 
America have flowed in those alluring 
channels. How long this is to continue, 
such is the amazing extent of her yet vir- 
gin territory, it is quite impossible to pre- 
dict; but sooner or later, changes will 
come on. ‘The first step will be the diver- 
sion of the overplus of capital to manu- 
factures. Then, as families grow rich and 
idle, and fond of superfluities, the finer 
arts will start up to answer the growing 
demand, Fine stuffs and fine thoughts, 
instevd of being imported as at present, 
will be manufactured by native workmen. 
In a word, the accumulation of wealth 
‘will, in the natural course of things, call 
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forth a race of painters, poets, philoso- 
phers and novelists. Now it appears to 
us, that one of the regular effects of the. 
same superfluity of wealth in which the 
general literature of every country must 
originate, is to diffuse throughout the com- 
munity a large portion of those personal 
peculiarities and sentiments of which the 
skilful delineation forms the charm of fic- 
titious narrative. Indeed it strikes us that 
there may observed in the progress of all 
societies, a certain critical period, when, 
from the joint effects of competence and 
idleness, and from the absence of the re- 
straints of refinement, men are most apt 
to run into those extremes of self indul- 
gence, both in conduct and sentiment, that 
are peculiarly suited to the purposes of 
the dramatist and novelist. Communities, 
as well as individuals, have their early 
flush of high animal spirits and youthful 
extravagance—their season of untamed 
passion—of buoyant expectation—of ge- 
nerous reliance—of petulant frolic—of 
absurd self-complacency—that short and 
joyous stage between infancy and maturity, 
in which the young creature riots in the 
exuberance of health and hope, and in- 
stead of subjecting his impulses to intel- 
lectual control, calls in the aid of what- 
ever intellect he yet possesses, to justily, 
and give a grace to his most wayward ex- 
cesses. In England, this age of “ hu- 
mours” is passed ; but the illustrious dra- 
matists of Elizabeth’s time (the period in 
question) were fortunately thrown upon it, 
or more correctly speaking, were formed 
by it, and their vivid record of the pas- 
sions and follies they witnessed and shared 
in, have been ever since referred to as the 
standard glories of the British stage. In 
those times novel writing was unknown ; 
but had it existed, we cannot hesitate to 
assert, that it would have found a still 
more copious and intéresting supply of 
varied character and incident than was 
reserved for the more refined and compara- 
tively monotonous times of Richardson and 
Fielding. We had intended to illustrate 
these observations by some references to 
the rise of comedy in ancient Greece, and 
in some of the countries of modern Eu- 
rope, but our limits do not permit us; we 
must therefore leave it to our readers to 
determine how far they apply to America. 
The origin and progress of that country 
has been so peculiar, that an exact coinci- 
dence with other societies, in each stage of 
its advancement, cannot be expected ; but 
that some such crisis, more or less modi- 
fied, will arrive, we consider to be inevita- 
3 
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ble. In truth, though hitherto speaking of 
the future, we are not certain that the pe- 
riod may not have actually arrived, and 
that we may not yet live to see some trans- 
atlantic Fielding or Scott, immortaliz- 
ing himself and his country by bold and 
faithful delineations of manners and scenes 
peculiar to the western hemisphere. The 
elements of noble materials are certainly 
at hand. The division of the country into 
separate states, and the consequent variety 
of individual character—the emigrations 
to the back settlements—the rencontres 
with savage tribes—the collisions between 
the habits and sentiments of the remote 
and more central districts—the multiplici- 
ty of religious sects—the development of 
the republican character in its progressive 
stages of refinement—all this, and much 
more, added to the magnificent aspect of 
the country, with its gigantic mountains 
and primeval forests, and wide savannas, 
and majestic rivers, must furnish such 
stores for romantic, pathetic, comic and 
descriptive representations, as it would be 
vain to look for in the now exhausted re- 


spurces of the parent country. 
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From the Edinburgh Review, for Nov. 1820. 


QUAKER POETRY. 
Poems, by Bernard Barton.—8vo. pp. 280. Lon- 
don, 1820. 

Though there is much that is pleasing 
in this little volume, the thing that has 
pleased us most about it is to learn that it 
is the work of a Quaker; and that, not 
merely because a Quaker poet is a natural 
curiosity, but because it is gratifying to 
find that the most tolerant and philanthro- 
pic and blameless of all our sectaries, are 
beginning to recommend themselves by the 
graces of elegant literature, and to think 
it lawful to be distinguished for their suc-' 
cessful cultivation of letters as well as of 
science. The interdiction of all light and 
frivolous amusements, and of all those pas- 
times which merely dissipate the mind and 
distract the affections, ought never to have 
been construed as extending to that pur- 
suit which not only implies the most vigo- 
rous exercise of the intellectual faculties, | 
but may be truly defined to be the art of 
recommending moral truth, and making 
virtue attractive. Poetry has been com- 
monly supposed, indeed, to aim more at 
the gratification than the instruction of its 
votaries, and to have for its end rather de- 
light than improvement; but it has not, we 


QUAKER POETEY. 











power of delighting is founded chiefly on its 
moral energies; and that the highest inte- 
rest it excites has always rested on the re- 
presentation of noble sentiments and ami- 
able affections, or on deterring pictures of 
the agonies arising from ungoverned pas- 
sions. The gifts of imagination may no 
doubt be abused and misapplied, like other 
gifts; but their legitimate application is not, 
for this, less laudable or blameless; and 
much of the finest poetry in our language 
may unquestionably be read by the most 
rigid moralist, not only with safety but ad- 
vantage. 

‘To a Quaker poet it is, perhaps, true, 
that the principles or prejudices of his sect 
would oppose some restraints, from which 
other adventurers are free; and that the 
whole range of Parnassus could not be con- 
sidered as quite open to his excursions— 
some of its loftiest as well as some of its 
gayest recesses, being interdicted to his 
muse. ‘The sober-mindedness which it is 
the great distinction and aim of the society 
to inculcate and maintain, will scarcely 
permit him to deal very freely with the 
stronger passions: and the mere play of 
lively and sportive imagination, the whole. 
department of witty and comic invention, 
would, we suspect, be looked upon as 
equally heterodox and suspicious. ~ They 
have no reason, however, to complain of 
the scantiness of what remains at their dis- 
posal; all the solemnity, warmth, and sub- 
limity of devotion—all the weight and 
sanctity of moral precept—all that is ten- 
der in sorrow—all that is gentle in affec- 
tion—all that is elegant and touching in 
description, is as open to them as to poets 
of any other persuasion; and may certianly 
afford scope for the most varied as well as 
the most exalted song. When employed 
upon such themes, and consecrated to such 
objects, it is impossible, we should think, 
for the most austere sectary to consider 
poetry as a vain or anprofitable occupation, 
or to deem amiss of an attempt to recom- 
mend the purest sentiments, and enforce 
the noblest practice by all the beauty of 
diction, and all the attractions of style.**** 

The volume before us has all the purity, 
the piety and gentleness of the sect to 
which its author belongs—with something 
too much, perhaps, of their sobriety. ‘The 
style is rather diffuse and wordy, though 
generally graceful, flowing, and easy; and 
though it cannot be said to contain many 
bright thoughts or original images, it is re- 
commended throughout by a truth of feel- 
ing and an unstudied earnestness of man- 





think, been sufficiently considered that its | 


ner, that wins both upon the heart and the 
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attention. In these qualities, as well as in 
the copiousness of the diction and the fa- 
cility of the versification, it frequently re- 
minds us of the smaller pieces of Cowper ; 
the author, like that eminent and most 
amiable writer, never disdaining ordinary 
words and sentiments when they come in 


his way, and combining with his most so- | 


lemn and contemplative strains, a certain 
air of homeliness and simplicity, which 
seems to show that the matter was more 
in his thoughts than the manner, and that 
the glory of fine writing was less consider- 
ed than the clear and complete expression 
of the sentiments, for the sake of which 
alone he was induced to become a writer. 
Though the volume contains sixty or se- 
venty different pieces, and almost every 
variety of versification, there is something 
of uniformity in the strain and tenor of the 
poetry. There is no story, and of course 
no incident, nor any character shown in 
action. ‘The staple of the whole is des- 
cription and meditation—description of 
quiet, home scenery, sweetly and feelingly 
wrought out—and meditation overshaded 
with tenderness, and exalted by devotion; 
but ali terminating in soothing and even 
cheerful views of the condition and pros- 
pects of mortality. The book, :n short, is 
evidently the work of a fine and cultivated, 
rather than of a bold and original mind— 
of a man who prefers following out the 
suggestions of his own mild and contem- 
plative spirit to counterfeiting the raptares 
of more vehement natures, and thinks it 
better to work up the genuine though less 
splendid materials of his actual experience 
and observation, than to distract himself 
and his readers with more ambitious and 
less manageable imaginations. His thoughts 
and reflections, accordingly, have not only 
the merit of truth and consistency, but bear 
the distinct impress of individual charac- 
ter—and of a character with which no rea- 
der can thus become acquainted without 
loving and wishing to share in its virtues. 
We open the volume almost at random 
for a few specimens. The first piece con- 
sists of “ Verses written in a Quaker Bu- 


rial Ground ;” and contains, among other | 


things, this justification of their disallow- 
ance of sepulchral monuments. 


Could we conceive Death was indeed the close 
Of our existence, Nature might demand 
That, where the reliques of our friends re- 

pose, 
Some record to their memory should stand, 
To keep them unforgotten in the land :— 
Then, then indeed, urn, tomb, or marble 
bust, 
By sculptor’s art elaborately plann’d, 


a « 


Would seem a debt due to their moulder- 
ing dust, 
Though time would soon efface the perishable 
trust. 


But hoping, and believing, yea, through faith, 
Knowing, because his word has told us so, 
That Christ, our captain, triumph’d ovex 
Death, 
And is the first fruits of the dead below ; 
That he has trod for man this path of wo, 
Dying—to rise again !—we would not grace 
Death’s transitory spell with trophied show; 
As if that “ shadowy vale” supply’d no trace 
To prove the grave is not our final dwelling- 


; place. 


Then, be our burial ground, as should become 
A simple, but a not unfeeling race : 
Let them appear, to outward semblance, 
dumb, 
As best befits the quiet dwelling-place 
Appointed for the prisoners of grace, 
Who wait the promise by the gospel given, 
When the last trump shall sound—the trem- 
bling base 
Of tombs, of temples, pyramids be riven, 
And allthe dead arise before the hosts of hea- 
ven. 


Oh! in that awful hour, of what avail 
Unto the “ spiritual body” will be found 
The costliest canopy, or proudest tale 
Recorded on it ?—what avail the bound 
Of holy, or unconsecrated ground ? 
As freely will the unencumber’d sod 
Be cleft asunder at that trumpet’s sound, 
As Royalty’s magnificent abode ; 
As pure its inmate rise, and stand before his 
Gop. 

The following extract from “ Verses on 
the Death of a Youth of great promise,” 
will remind the admirers of Cowper of 
some of that author’s smaller pieces. 

We had hopes it was pleasure to nourish, 

(Then how shail our sorrow be mute ?) 


That those bright buds of genius would flourish, 
And burst into blossoms and fruit. 


But our hopes and our prospects are shaded, 

For the plant which inspired them hath shed 
Its foliage, all green and unfaded, 

Ere the beauty of spring-time hath fled. 
Like foam on the crest of the billow, 

Which sparkles, and sinks from the sight ; 
Like leaf of the wind-shaken willow, 

Though transiently, beauteously bright ;— 
Like dew-drops, exhaled as they glisten ; 

Like perfume, which dies soon as shed; 
Like melody, hush’d while we listen— 

Is memory’s dream of the dead. 


The following is in a more gay and dis- 
cursive vein; and affords a pleasing view 
of the literary recreations which are now 
permitted to those self-denying sectaries : 





To be by taste’s and fashion’s laws 
The favourite of this fickle day; 
To win the drawing-room’s applause, 
To strike, to startle, to display, 
And give effect, would seem the aim 
Of most who bear the poct’s name, 
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For this, one idol of the hour, 
Brilliant and sparkling as the beams 
Of the glad sun, culls every flower, 
And scatters round dews, gems, and streams. 
Until the wearied, aching sight, 
{s “ blasted with excess of light.” 


Another leads his readers on 
With scenery, narrative, and tales 
Of legends wild, and battles won— 
Of craggy rocks, and verdant vales ; 
Till, always on amazement’s brink, 
We find we have no time to think. 


And last, not least, a master mind, 
Around whose proud and haughty brow, 

Had he but chosen, might have twin’d 
The muses brightest, greenest bough, 

Who, would he his own victor be, 

Might seize on immortality.— 


Fle too, forsooth, with morbid vein, 
Must fling a glorious fame away ; 
Instruction and delight disdain, 
And make us own, yet loath his sway ; 
From Helicon he might have quaff’d, 
Yet turn’d to Acheron’s deadly draught. 


O shame and glory of our age! 
With talents such as scarcely met 
In bard before: thy magic page 
Who can peruse without regret ? 
Or think, with cold, unpitying mien, 
Of what thou art, and mightst have been ? 


The following stanzas on the sea appear 
to us at once simple and powerful. 
Oh! I shall not forget, until memory depart, 
When first I beheld it; the glow of my heart, 
‘The wonder, the awe, the delight that stole oe’r 
me 
When its billowy boundlessness open’d before me! 


As I stood on its margin, or roam’d on its strand, 
I felt new ideas within me expand, 
Of glory and grandeur, unknown till that hour, 


And my spirit was mute in the presence of 


Power! 


In the surf-beaten sands that encircl’d it round, 

In the billow’s retreat and the breaker’s rebound, 

In its white drifted foam, and its dark heaving 
ereen, 

Each moment I gazed some fresh beauty was 
seen. 


And thus, while I wander’d on ocean’s bleak 
shore, 
And ‘survey’d its vast surface, and heard its 
waves roar, 
I seem’d wrapt in a dream of romantic delight, 
And haunted by majesty, glory, and might ! 
These specimens, we believe, will suf- 
fice: we shall add but one more from the 
concluding verses, as a further illustration 
of the author’s descriptive talent. 
It is the very carnival of nature, 
The loveliest season that the year can show! 
When earth, obedient to her great Creator, 
Her richest boons delighteth to bestow. 
The gently sighing breezes, as they blow, 
Have more than vernal softness; and the sun 
Sheds on the landscape round a mellower glow 
Than in his summer splendour he has done, 
As if he near’d his goal, and knew the race was 
won. 

















ITALIAN FUNERALS, 





It is the season when the green delight 


Of leafy luxury begins to fade ; 


When leaves are changing daily to the sight, 


Yet seem but lovelier from each deepening 
shade, 


Or tint, by autumn’s touch upon them laid ; 


It is the season when each streamlet’s sound, 
Flowing through lonely vale, or woody glade, 
Assumes a tone more pensive, more profound; 


| And yet that hoarser voice spreads melody 


around. 


And I have wander’d far, since the bright east 

Was glorious with the dawning light of day ; 
Seeing, as that effulgence more increas’d, 

The mists of morning slowly melt away : 
And, as I pass’d along, from every spray 

With dewdrops glistening, evermore have 

heard 
Some feather’d songster chant his roundelay ; 

Or bleat of sheep, or lowing of the herd ; 
Or rustling of fall’n leaf, when morning’s breezes 

stirr’d. 

Our readers, we think, may now judge 
for themselves pretty fairly of the merits 
of this volume. It is not calculated cer- 
tainly to make a very strong or lasting 
sensation in the reading world; and has 
no chance either of eclipsing any of the 


| poetical luminaries that are now in their 


ascendant, or even of falling into their or- 
bit with its attendant fires. Yet we be- 


_ lieve there is a very large class of readers 


in this country to whom it is capable of 
affording the greatest delight—all those 
tranquil, pious, unambitious persons by 
whom the higher excitement of more ener- 
getic poetry is either dreaded as a snare, 
or shunned as a disturbance; but who can 
still be interested and soothed by the sweet 
and harmonious amplification of the feel- 
ings they have been allowed or taught to 
think it a duty to cherish. To the mem- 
bers of his own society in particular, we 
cannot help thinking that a work like this 
must be a most acceptable present. Their 
amusements and recreations have always, 
we think, been rather too few; and both 
they and their well-wishers in other com- 
munions must rejoice when they can add 
to them the perusal of elegant poetry, in 
which they are sure of meeting with no- 
thing that can revolt or offend; and from 
the very success and celebrity of which 
their whole body must receive new credit 
and respectability. 


ITALIAN FUNERALS. 


The corpse is dressed according to the 
wealth of the family, and one would think 
that the day a nun enters a convent, and 
the day a relative is buried, were distin- 


guished by the most marked gaiety of 






FREE MASONRY. 


dress. It is not uncommon to see a grown 
woman, and the age makes no difference 
in the costume, dressed in yellow shoes, 
white silk stockings, purple silk robe, lace 
cap, white kid gloves, besides ribands and 
jewels, and placed upon a hearse orna- 
mented with the gayest colours; the face 
uncovered, and generally réuged, and at 
every unequal step of the bearers the 
head turning slowly and heavily from one 
side of the pillow to the other. The fu- 
neral usually takes place an hour after 
sunset; later than that is a privilege 
granted by the police only to persons of 
consideration. First come long files of 
those fraternities, of which there are so 
many in Italy, associated to bury each 
other, dressed in white, red, or grey 
dresses, the face masked, and each bear- 
ing a lighted torch, followed by rows of 
Franciscan and Capucin monks, shroud- 
ed in their black and dark coloured man- 
tles, the head uncovered, the cowl hang- 
ing down upon the shoulders, and the 
naked foot simply bound by a thick sole 
of leather. As the procession, made so 
brilliant and striking by the variety of 
dresses and numbers of lights, slowly and 
heavily moves along, the mournfu! chant 
for the dead, “ requiem eeternam dona eis, 
domine et lux perpetua luceat eis,” faint- 
ly and irregularly passes through its long 
files. The corpse lies exposed twenty- 
four hours with the feet towards the altar, 
and all who enter the church during that 
time, are expected to pray for the repose 
of the soul. The body is then placed in 
a coarse coffin and lowered into the tomb, 
which is, however, not allowed to be near 
the principal altar. [ Lyman’s Italy. 





FREE MASONRY. 


The report of the reverend synod of 
Pittsburgh, on the subject of free masonry, 
having been presented to the world through 
the medium of a public paper, assumes a 
shape which renders it necessary that the 
western lodges should take notice of it. 
And although they have been informed 
that the report as now published, was not 
adopted by the synod, yet, as it seems un- 
charitable to charge the reverend gentle- 
men by whom it was communicated, with 
having given a mutilated account of their 
proceedings, it must be presumed that the 
report is entire, and it is fair to consider it 
as the act of the whole body. 

It is a document so uncourteous in its 
manner, and so false in its matter, that it 
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is difficult to say whether astonishment or 
contempt is most excited by its perusal ; 
but be this as it may, it comes before the 
public as the joint production of a body, 
whose sacred functions claim the respect 
of the world, particularly of the masonic 
part, and on this account it merits that 
consideration, to which it would not other- 
wise be entitled. The lodges of the city 
of Pittsburgh, from the sincere veneration 
they feel for the order to which they be- 
long, and from a sense of duty which they 
owe to themselves, as citizens of the place 
where the report was framed, have thought 
it necessary to come out openly to deny 
the foul charges which have been so wan- 
tonly instituted against them, and to defy 
their reverend authors to a proof. The 
unassuming and inoffensive spirit of ma- 
sonry reluctantly intrudes upon the pub- 
lic; but to submit passively to the un- 
founded accusation, would be to carry 
Christian meekness to a fault. 

The members of the three lodges of the 
city of Pittsburgh, always impressed with 
that respect which it is the pride and plea- 
sure of the Christian mason to observe 
towards the ministers of the sacred gospel, 
enter their solemn protest against, and 
denial of every portion of the insinuations 
and charges contained in the late synodi- 
cal report; and without intending to enter 
into a regular discussion of the merits of 


their order, they conceive that they may 


be excused for cursorily noticing some of 
the accusations of that most singular pro- 
duction. 

The first objection is the secrecy of the 
order—that there arécertain mysteries ex- 
isting among masons, is most true; but 
the comment of the reverend synod on 
this fact, is entirely false and unsupported, 
and only proves the danger of touching on 
subjects with which we are unacquainted. 
Citizens are never invited to become ma- 
sons ; a member who solicits any individual 
to join the fraternity, is guilty of a breach 
of the rules of the order; nor when an 
applicant is accepted, is he called 65 
blindly to promise secrecy; the candidate 
for the lights of masonry, is assured that 
he will never be required to do any thing 
but what is in perfect consonance with the 
duties of a Christian and a citizen. But 
the second and great charge, and the one 
which no doubt gave rise to the whole re- 
port of the reverend synod, is the presumed 
looseness of ideas on religious subjects, 
which, it has been the vulgar opinion, is a 
distinctive trait of masonry ; it is triumph- 
antly, and with characteristic majestertal+ 
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ness asked, “What good moral effects 
have these societies ever produced ? What 
Christian has ever improved in piety, by 
entering a masonic lodge, and holding 
communion with its members?” These 
questions, the reverend synod did not in- 
tend should be answered specifically ; they 
are of that general nature that may well 
become an unmeaning rhapsody of decla- 
mation, but are unworthy of being intro- 
duced into a serious paper, in which fair- 
ness and candour ought to predominate. 
But to come as near to satisfying these in- 
terrogatories, as the nature of the case 
will admit, the lodges will reply, “ Go to 
the destitute widow, and helpless orphan, 
and ask, if ever they have appealed in 
vain for those benefits, which might render 
their worldly situation more tolerable; ex- 
amine the periodical reports of the differ- 
ent grand lodges of the union, and observe 
how many lectures, low many suspensions, 
how many expulsions, yearly take place for 
different breaches of the moral code—and 
as for the last portion of the interrogatories, 
it is boldly answered by another question, 
‘What real Christian ever became a ma- 
son, whose piety was not thereby im- 
proved ? ” 

It is to be regretted, that the reverend 
synod, whose members ought to be as cha- 
ritable as they are zealous, and as well in- 


formed as they are devout, should fall into |, 


a vulgar error, on the subject of the reti- 
gion of masons; it is true, that they date 
their origin froma period antecedent to 
the birth of Christ; it is true, that their 











institution was first organized for the per- | 


petuation of the mechanic arts, and for 
keeping alive the mild fire of charity and 
benevolence, from age toage; but it is not 
true, that the brotherhood arrogate to them- 
selves an exclusive code of ethics; the 
mission of our blessed Saviour was hailed 
as the happiest era for the order, and the 
meek, irresistible doctrine of the New 
‘Testament has become the ruling light, in 
the lodges throughout Christendom. Chris- 
tian masons, to be sure, do not pretend to 
interfere with the duties of the clergy; 
masonry is any thing rather than presump- 
tuous; if it cam procure a portion of the 
good Samaritan’s oil to pour upon the ex- 
ternal ‘wound of a fellow creature, the 
care of the bruised spirit it leaves to 
holier hands. 

The reverend synod again ask in their 
usual tone, “ What Christian, eminent for 
piety, has not abandoned his intercourse 
with them Y” In this question there is some- 
thing more specific, and there is a possibi- 











REPLY TO THE SYNOD AT PITTSBURGH 





lity of answering it, which will be done, 
not as fully as could be if room were af- 
forded, but sufficiently to remove any 
doubts from the minds of the reverend 
synod, if such doubts really exist. The 
Reverend James Milnor, of New York, 
late grand master of Pennsylvania, conti- 
nues as devoted to the cause of masonry, 
since he has taken orders as a preacher of 
the gospel, as he was whilst delighting the 
ears of a “listening senate,” or leading in 
chains the minds of a Philadelphia jury. 
This gentleman’s piety, it is presumed 
cannot be doubted, since it is notorious, 
that he forsook a most lucrative practice, 
and great legal fame, to take up the cross 
of Christ. But as the reverend synod may 
think that the conduct of an Episcopalian 
minister does not afford a case in point, a 
few examples shall be offered from their 
own persuasion: The late Rev. James 
Ingles, of Baltimore, who was at the head 
of the church in Maryland, continued firm 
in the canse of masonry, to the last hour 
of his life; the late Rev. James Muir, of 
Alexandria, was not only a warm mason, 
but to the day of his death, was chaplain 
to Washington lodge, over which Wash- 
ington long presided ; and finally, it being 
unnecessary to swell the catalogue to 
creater extent, the late Rev. Robert Steele, 
of this city, was unremitting in his ma- 
sonic fervour, and a better Christian and 
worthier man, it is humbly believed, is not 
in the ministry. 

The string of synodical interrogatories 
and exclamations is closed by the follow- 
ing sentence, in which it is difficult to say 
whether pride or illiberality is most con- 
spicuous ; at all events, it contains a sen- 
timent which was not to have been ex- 


pected from the committee of a reverend 


synod, reporting un religious subjects :— 
“ How humiliating (exclaim these expound- 
ers of the humility and gospel of Christ} 
and disgusting must it be, to persons of 
intelligence and taste, to mingle in the 
close intimacy of brotherliood with those 
whose society they would spurn on all or- 
dinary occasions.” ‘The reverend synod, 
whose intelligence, if not taste, the world 
has ample reason to doubt, are informed, 
that masons never “mingle in close inti- 
macy” with any whose company they 
would avoid on any occasion. If a bro- 
ther has become so lost to decency and 
decorum as to become an improper 
companion for a citizen, he is excluded 
from all communication in a lodge. But 
if the reverend synod meant to charge the 
masons with a want of aristocratic dis- 
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BY THE FREEMASONS. 


tinctions, the fraternity plead guilty; there 
is nothing aristocratic in masonry; the 
king and the humblest citizen in a lodge, 
meet upon the level, and part upon the 
square—and although intelligence and 
taste are highly estimated by the brother- 
hood, yet the qualifications of the heart are 
the grand standard of appreciation; ma- 
sonry is modest and meek, and ever keeps 
in mind the humility of the Son of God, 
of which so many examples are recorded 
by the evangelists. It was instituted for 
benevolent purposes and not to establish 
orders in society. 

With one more remark the lodges of 
the city of Pittsburgh will close this their 
pretest against the report of the synod of 
Pittsburgh. “The oommittee most disin- 
venuously insinuate that the secret meet- 
ings of the order may be made dangerous 
to the interests of the government. The 
folly of this sentiment is too apparent to 
meet a denial; the accusation might be 
plausible coming from the holy inquisition 
of Spain, or from the late cabinet of the 
bigot Ferdinand ; they had cause to dread 
associations of every kind, and it was 
their interest to keep the minds of the 
people as much enthralled as their bodies. 
Light was dangerous. But in a free coun- 
try, the suspicion is idle, and more than 
probable was never entertained by the re- 
verend synod themselves. ‘The first Ame- 
rican patriots were distinguished masons, 
and their conduct is the best guaranty for 
the purity of the order generally. Wash- 


ington was grand master of Virginia— || 


Franklin of Pennsylvania—and Warren 
of Massachusetts—and while history is 
weaving the wreath of immortality for 
these patriots, masonry may be excused if, 
in the fulness of heart, she exclaims, 
They too were brothers !” 

The lodges of the city of Pittsburgh, in 
entering the above protest against the in- 
temperate report of the reverend synod, 
deprecate the idea of avraying themselres 
against the clergy of any denomination ; 
they view the report as a work of supere- 
rogation, calculated to do more harm than 
good to the cause of religion ; and they are 
certain that the great body of the ministry 
will mark it with the most decided censure. 
Bat when the document was introduced 
into the columns of a popular journal, and 
by that means acquired an extensive circu- 
lation, the fraternity could not. avoid com- 
ing forth in self defence; if they had not, 
the brotherhood abroad would have had 
ample cause to call them to a strict ac- 
count, for they must have concluded that 


; 
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their conduct must have been bad indeed to 
have given rise to such language as is con- 
tained in the report. While the objection to 
masonry is confined to the heartless ridi- 
cule of individuals, who affect to sneer at 
some of the forms and ceremonies of the 
order, or to general animadversions on the 
intemperance of a few unfortunate mem- 
bers, the unobtrusive spirit of masonry 
submits in silence; it shudders at the iron 
sound of disputation and argument, where 


| the absence of masonic light prevents con- 
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vietion; and if it has failed on many oc- 
casions to bring back an erring brother to 
the paths of virtue, it has the consolation 
to know that the reverend clergy them- 
selves frequently fail, although aided by 
the superior light of the gospel itself. But 
when the charges assume the imposing at- 
titude of a synodical report, silence would 
subject them to just suspicion. ‘They have 
repelled the charges, and they hope with 
decorum—as a body they have no desire 
to prolong the scene of crimination and 
recrimination. If, however, the dignity of 
the order should require it, it will be 
found that the mildness of masonry is 
equalled by her firmness. 
By order of the lodges of Pittsburgh. 
( Pitt. Gaz. 





FROM THEE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 


We cannot refrain from adverting, in 


this way, to the Old Bailey case, copied 


| from a late London paper, which will be 


found in this afternoon’s gazette. There 
is a deep pathos in the circumstances, to 
which few bosoms can be insensible; and 
it furnishes one of those examples of the 
precariousness of human fortune and feli- 
city in the middle walks of civil life, that 
shake the confidence and pride of prospe- 
rity, and serve to rectify the heart in its 
more selfish propensities and secular at- 
tachments. Many such instances occur in 
Great Britain; few, if any, in the United 
States. Hence a strong sense of the su- 
periority of our condition, and of the gra- 
titude due to divine Providence. Hence, 


| also, a sense of the impropriety of magni- 


fying our miseries; of repining at the alter- 
nations of greater and less good to which 
all nations must be subject, from the un- 
changeable laws of human affairs arising 
out of the universal constitution of human 
nature. 


nae 


- Old Bailey, Dec. 18. 
Wilham Walford, an elderly man, 


whose dress was the remnant of better 
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days, stood at the-bar of this court upon 
an indictment charging him with a rob- 
bery. The poor man seemed to be no 
common thief, and to feel keenly his de- 
plorable situation. ‘The charge was inves- 
tigated, and the wretched man, by incon- 
trovertible evidence, proved to be guilty. 
He was called upon for his defence, when 
he delivered the following narrative, 
which created a deep sympathy and com- 


. passion for the wretched delinquent, who 


was himself overpowered by the recital 
of his sufferings. He stated that he was 
some few years ago possessed of friends, 
fortune and independence, but by an un- 
fortunate speculation he lost all that he 

ossessed. His property was sold to pay 

is creditors, and after some time, instead 
of being with a beloved wife and seven 
children in a mansion elegantly furnished, 
surrounded by friends, with all that was 
necessary to gratify the most unbounded 
desires, he found himself in an obscure 
lodging, with his family entirely depend- 
ing upon him for support, He procured a 
situation as clerk in a mercantile house, 
and kept his family as decently as he 
could ; but his wife was unable to support 
the sudden transition from splendour, and 
she eloped with a man who professed to 
be his friend when he was in a state of 
prosperity. 

The house in which he had procured a 
situation failed, and he was left with his 
children, and without friends or the means 
of procuring even sufficient to gratify the 
cravings of nature of himselfand children. 
In an agonizing moment, when his little 
ones were crying for bread, he took an 
article belonging to the landlady of the 
house in which he lived (furnished lodg- 
ings,) and pledged it for 3s. This trifle 

urchased food, and was a temporary re- 
lief. Two days elapsed, and he found 
himself and children again in the state 
before described ; he took another article, 
and pledged that for half a crown; and at 
different periods continued the same prac- 
tice, till he had pledged property to the 
amount of two or three pounds. His land- 
lady discovered the robbery, and he was 
apprehended ; but he begged the court to 
bear in mind that he was not a thief in 
principle ; nothing but dire distress would 
ever have driven him to the commission 
of an unlawful act. He could not bear to 
see his children starving, and he should 
be adding to his offence if he were to at- 
tempt to deny that with which he stood 
charged. | 
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MITFORD—SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL. 
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‘The witnesses were called up again by 
the common sergeant, and interrogated 
as fo the truth of the prisoner’s statement, 
and they confirmed it; the pawnbroker, 
with ee the property was pledged, 
stated that he knew the prisoner when he 
was ina state of opulence, and kept his 
carriage and his country seat. 

The common serjeant told the prisoner 
he might rely that his case would meet the 
most serious attention, and the greatest 
lenity would be shown him that was con- 
sistent with justice, when he should be 
brought up to receive his sentence. 


ee 


MITFORD 


Appears to be the great master of poli- 
tical wisdom, whom Mr. Mitchell has 
chosen to follow: and our readers must 
be pretty generally aware of what respect 
is due to the prejudices of an historian 
who makes heroes of the cold-blooded 
Darius, the cruel Xerxes, and almost of 
the frantic Cambyses, while he can be- 
stow an elaborate frigidity upon his ac- 
count of Marathon, and toil to deepen 
every stain upon the patriotic virtues of 
Demosthenes. We say this without mean- 
ing in the least to detract from the praises 
he deserves for the great care and atten- 
tion he has employed in the compilation 
of his history: but the student will be 
bitterly disappointed who expects to find 
it rich either in impartial views or liberal 


opinions.”’ [ Ed. Rev. No. 68. 


SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL. 
FROM TiIIE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 
It is exceedingly gratifying to find this 
work now regularly continued, with una- 
bated care and signal ability. The repu- 


‘tation of the cou ntry is concerned in the 


eliterprise, and still more our real ad- 
vancement in the physical sciences, of 
which a periodical journal of the kind is, 
perhaps, the most e flicient auxiliary. The 
68th number of the Edinburgh Review 
mentions that two thousand copies at 
least of the Journal of the Royal Institu- 
tion, conducted by Mr. Brande, are sold 
quarterly. ‘This amount appears to us to 
be but small for Great Britain. We know 
not the extent of the circulaiion of Pro- 
fessor Silliman’s Journal; ajnd ee i 
that it falls much short of tthat of Mr. 
ae : but it certainly ought), and might 

e expected, to have as c:ansiderable 
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a Sale as the latter. It is comparatively 
more wanted and fitted to be more ser- 
viceable, within its sphere; it is the de- 
pository of a great variety of facts and 
discussions, useful and agreeable not only 
to professed students of the branches of 
knowledge, of which it purports to be 
specifically the record, but to general 
readers desirous of liberal information, 
and curious respecting the phenomena of 
nature and art. 


EE wake 
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CHURCHES AND CHURCH YARDS. 


In the agricultural parts of the king- 
dom the church has still a strong heredi- 
tary hold upon the minds of the people. 
‘The increase of population has not ex- 
cluded the peasantry from a due attend- 
ance at divine service. They are familiar 
from their childhood with the sound of 
the church bell, in all its varied imports 
ef joy and sorrow: the sight of the font 
and the altar brings with it to them hal- 
lowed and tender recollections, and their 
family graves are in the green and quiet 
church-yard, where they themselves know 
that they shall one day find room as well 
as rest. It happens not unfrequently that 
a peasant on his death-bed gives direc- 
tions as to the precise spot where his 
grave shall be digged, and names the 
triends and kinsmen by whose hands it is 
his desire that his coffin may be let down; 
and this with a composure equally re- 
mote from the insensibility which philo- 
sophism affects, and from the delirieus 
raptures which enthusiasm inspires. 

The difference between the church- 
yards of remote villages and those of a 
crowded town, might of itself lead a 
thoughtful observer to reflect upon the 
wide difference between the parochial du- 
ties, and possible influence of the clergy, 
in the agricultural and manufacturing 
parts of the kingdom. The village church- 
yard, with its little grassy mounds, 
‘transversely lying side by side 
From east to west.’ 





has a character of quietness and sanctity, 
which makes us feel how appropriately 
such an enclosure is called by the Ger- 
mans God’s ground. Compare it with 
the inhuman cemeteries of a great city, 
where the probe must be inserted before 
a grave can be opened; where iron cof- 
fins or cages are used as securities against 
the corpse stealers; and where the bones 
of those who have been allowed. to moul- 








| 
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der in the earth, are made an article of 
tradé, to be ground and pulverized for 
manure. Alas, the same causes which 
have occasioned this huddling together 
of the dead in a manner so offensive to 
the feelings, so repugnant to that respect 
which is due to the poor relics of mortalt- 
ty, have induced consequences far more 
injurious to the living inhabitants, than 
the indecency to which they are exposed 
when they have departed! At the com- 
mencement of the late reign, the parishes 


immediately surrounding London were 


villages, with a larger proportion of opu- 
lent inhabitants indeed than were to be 


found in other villages, but with a popu- 


lation of one, two or three hundred, souls, 
all of whom could be accommodated in 
their parish church, and all personally 
known to the parochial minister, living 
under his eye, and benefited by his notice 
and his instruction. In the course of that 
long reign, (threescore years which have 
egdlecd more momentous changes in 
society than ever before occurred during 
an equal length of time,) these parishes 
have increased in population to the enor- 
mous amount of thirty, forty, fifty, and in 
one instance of more than seventy thou- 
sand souls; and no alterations having 
been made in their religious establish- 
ments, many of the civil advantages and 
moral restraints, and almost all the ec- 
clesiastical benefits of the established 


church are necessarily annihilated. An 


immense numerical majority of the mha- 
bitants are excluded. from all instructive 
participation in the prayers and praises 
of their parish church The due discharge 
of the salutary duties of a resident pa- 
rochial minister is become absolutely mn- 

ossible. The advantage which individual 
Lcniioden and notice give to instruction, 
and the preventive effect which that know- 
ledge and notice have upon the vices of 
the lower classes, are absolutely and 
wholly lost. [ Quart. Rev. 


WANT OF CHURCHES. 


In speaking of the great want of 
churches, the Quarterly Review says, 
“the deficiency is greatest in growing 
towns and cities, the very places where 
religious instruction is more peculiarly 
required: it is an evil which has arisen 


_with the commercial prosperity of the 


country and keeps pace with it. Our 
forefathers built convents and cathedrals, 


| —-the edifices which we have erected are 
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manufactories and prisons, the former 
producing tenants for the latter.” 

[As this journal has taken part with 
those who were opposed to the forcible 
establishment of manufactories in this 
country—and as some writers of that 
party have endeavoured to strengthen 
their arguments by asserting that manu- 
facturing establishments were necessarily 
productive of immorality, (in which opi- 
nion we have not concurred) it is not per- 
haps quite useless to state that the re- 
mark of the Reviewer is not intended to 
be applied to this question. ] 

It appears from official documents, col- 
lected and compared by Mr. Yates, “ that 
within the small circle of ten miles round 
London, ‘ no less than niInE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND souls are shut 
out from the common pastoral offices of 
the national religion !"—« Shut out,’ says 
Mr. Yates, ‘from the pale of the church, 
from all participation in its benefits, they 
are necessarily driven to join the ranks 
of injurious opposition, either in dissent 
and sectarian enthusiasm, or in the infi- 
nitely more dangerous opposition of infi- 
delity, atheism, and ignorant depravity.’ ”” 


PIETY OF CATHOLICS. 


Entirely ignorant as the peasantry and 
populace in Catholic countries are of 
the true nature of Christianity, they are 
every where habituated toa strict and 
regular observance of its forms: and al- 
though they are precluded from the use 
of the Bible, they are nevertheless made 
familiar with the great angl leading facts 
of gospel history, by means of images and 
pictures, which have truly been called the 
books of the ignorant. It was as natural 
for our forefathers to respect their church 
as to love their country. Its symbols were 
always and every where before their eyes. 
{n infancy they played with the rosary 
while at the breast, and in age they dropt 
asleep with the unfinished bead-string in 
their hands. A relic, an agnus Dei, or 
some such memorial, was worn at once 
for a trinket and an amulet. In case of 
disease they applied to the saints with 
more faith than to the physicians, certain- 
ly with less danger, and perhaps with 
more success. A fashionable shrine was 
more frequented in those days, than a 
fashionable watering-place in these; and 
any medicinal properties which a spring 
might possess, were ascribed to the ce- 
lestial patron who was invoked there, and 


CATHOLIC DEVOTION. 





nega 











who was believed to have endued the wa- 


ters with their healing virtue. 


[Q. Rev. 





HABITUAL WORSHIP. 


The general tone of morals among the 
vulgar in Catholic countries, may be in 
some main points far below what it is 
among the English populace, and in others 
not above it; but the lowest of the vulgar 
are not abandoned to a state of utter irre- 
ligion. They may have their jest against 
the priest, and their tale or their proverb 


_ against the friar; but this levity leaves no 


leaven of infidelity behind, it passes as it 
comes, and the principle of faith remains 
unaffected. Great evil unquestionably 
arises from the confidence with which 
they look to the church as a sanctuary 
from the pursuit of justice, and to the 
confessional as a place where a long score 
of sin may be wiped off; still there exists 
a deep and rooted reverence for religious 
things. The spirit is kept alive by ha- 
bitual attention to the forms. At what- 
ever hour you enter a Catholic place of 
worship, some persons will be found, at 
one or other of its altars, on their knees, 
abstracted in solitary devotion; whether 


the church be full, or crowded with spec- 
_ tators. 


At the hour of vespers you hear 
the evening hymn from every house in a 
village ; and in the streets busy and 
a populous town, at the sound of the ves- 
per bell, the passengers uncover their 


heads, and halt, or utter a prayer as they 
passon. And who knows how manv holy 


thoughts and healing influences may at 
such times have entered the heart! how 


_often a check may have been given to 


temptation; how often wretchedness may 


_have received consolation; and weakness 


and frailty may have been admonished 
where to look for and to find support! 


| Comparing the state of mind which is 
thus produced with that of our own town 


populace, if the populace alone were con- 
sidered, we might almost wish that they 
had still been ‘suckled in a creed out- 
worn.’ [ Quart. Rev. 


—_--— — 


ASTRONOMY IN THE EAST. 
The present state of astronomy in the 


East, particulariy in India, is certainly 
avery singular phenomenon. It is but 
lately that we have been made acquaint- 
_ ed with it, and we have probably yet much 
to learn respecting it; we are in want at 


least of more information before we can 










ASTRONOM Y—JOURNALS——GRAVES—GO0O0D WORKS. 


very satisfaetorily make up our minds on 
the question as to its origin and antiquity. 
It seems to be agreed that the Indians have 
more accurate tables of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, than we have known in 
Europe till within a short period, and that 
they have been in possession of them for 
a long time, and that they are construct- 
ed so differently from ours, that it is no 
ordinary labour for our best astronomers 
to decipher them. Their tables recognise 
the equation of time and the distinctions 
of solar and sideral year, solar and si- 
deral day; they imply a knowledge not 
only of the obliquity of the ecliptic, of the 
precession of the equinoxes, of the motion 
of the nodes and apsides of the moon and 
planets, of the equation of the sun’s cen- 
tre, but of many minute irregularities in 
the celestial motions, that seem altogether 
beyond the skill and means of the present 
inhabitants of the country. Itis true that 


arithmetic, of elementary geometry, and 

lain trigonometry, but are without the 
doctrine of the sphere, so essential to pre- 
cision in all astronomical calculations. 
They appear moreover to be destitute not 
only of the telescope, but of all instru- 
ments of any value for measuring angles 
and time. [V. 4. Rev. 


LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 


There are fifteen daily newspapers printed in 
London, viz.: 
The Times, 
Morning Post, 
Morning Herald, 
Public Ledger, 
The Courier, 
The Statesman, 
The Traveller, 
The (Evening) Star. 
There are seven printed three times a week, 
viz. 
London Chronicle, 
London Packet, 
Evening Mail, 
Commercial Chronicle. 


New Times, 
Morning Chronicle, 
British Press, 
Morning Advertiser, 
The Globe, 

True Briton, 

The Sun, 


St. James’ Chronicle, 
English Chronicle, 
General Evening Post, 


week. 
Thirteen weekly papers, viz. 


The Guardian, British Mercury, 
The Moderator, Law Chronicle, 
Farmer’s Journal, County Chronicle, 
Westminster Journal, Provincial Gazette, 
Imperial Gazette, County Herald, 
Surry and Sussex Ga- Mirror of the Times, 
zette, Baldwin’s Journal. 
Fifteen printed on Sunday, viz. 
Bell’s Messenger, The News, 
Independent Whig, National Register, 


The Despatch, 

The Englishman, 
The Constitution, 
Sunday Monitor, 

The Examiner, 
Weekly Intelligencer. 


The Observer, _ 

The Anti-Gallican, 

The Champion, 

Sunday Advertiser, 

Literary Gazette, 
In all 51. 








Parieth. 





QUIET GRAVES. 
At Glasgow the following invention 


_has been several years in use. A frame 
_work of iron rods is fixed in the grave, 


the rods being as long as the grave is 
deep; within this frame the cofiin is let 
down and buried, an iron cover is then 
placed over the grave, and fitted on the 
top of the rods, and securely locked. At 
the expiration of a month, when no far- 


_ ther precaution is needful, the cover is 


unlocked, and the frame drawn out. The 
price. paid for this apparatus is a shilling 


they have amongst them a knowledge of | per day. This invention is aot liable to 


the same objections as the iron coffins. 
[ Quart. Rev. 
GOOD WORKS. 

Before the reformation in England, 
motives of ambition, as well as of piety 
and repentance, induced men also to 
erect places of worship. It was a law, or 
custom, that ‘if a churl thrived so that he 
had five hides of his own land, a church, 
a kitchen, a gate, a bell-house, a seat, and 
several offices in the king’s hall, then was 
he thenceforth the Thane’s right-worthy;’ 
and from this usage, says Stavely, ‘we 
may observe that there is scarce any vil- 
lage, town, or hamlet, but it still retains, 
or anciently had, some church or chapel, 
there built by some chief proprietor in 
that place or circuit.’ 

Thus it was that those edifices were 
originally founded, so many of which still 


remain as the great ornaments of the 


' 











country, and which were so distinguished 


for their beauty, that in the old verse 
they are enumeraated among the things 


_ for which England was remarkable. 
The Courier des Loxdres, is printed twice a | 


Anglia, mons, fons, pons, ecclesia, foemina, lana. 
| Quart. Rev. 

MR. GRATTAN. 
What Irishman does not feel proud that 


_he has lived in the days of Grattan? Who 
has not turned to him for comfort, from 


the false friends and open enemies of Ire- 


‘land? Who did not remember him in the 
| days of its burnings and wastings and mur- 
_ ders? No government ever dismayed him; 


the world could not bribe him; he thought 
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only of Ireland—lived for no other object; 
dedicated to her his beautiful fancy, his 
elegant wit, his manly courage, and all the 
splendour of his astonishing eloquence. He 
was so born, and so gifted, that poetry, 
forensic skill, elegant literature, and all 
the highest attainments of human genius, 
were within his reach; but he thought the 
noblest occupation of a man was to make 
other men happy and free; and in that 
straight line he went on for fifty years, 
without one side look, without one yielding 
thought, without one motive in his heart 
which he might not have laid open to the 
view of God and man. He is gone!—but 
there is not a single day of his honest life 
of which every good Irishman would not 
be more proud than of the whole political 
existence of his countrymen—the annual 
deserters and betrayers of their native 
jand. | Ed. Rev. No. 68. 


FOX AND BURKE. 
Of Charles Fox Dr. Johnson said, 


“ Fox never talks in private company ; 
not from any determination not to talk, 
but because a has not the first motion. 
A man who is used to the applause of 
the House of Commons has no wish for 
that of a private company. A man ac- 
customed to throw for a thousand pounds, 
if set down to throw for sixpence, would 
not be at the pains to count his dice. 
Burke’s talk is the ebullition of his mind; 
he does not talk from a desire of distinc- 
tion, but because his mind is full.” 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The population of the city of Philadel- 
phia at the present time, is 63,695, of the 
county 72,578, total 136,273. In 1810, 
there were im the city 53,722, in the 
county 57,488, total 111,210. Increase 
in the city 9,973, in the county, 15,090, 
total increase 25,0653. 


Alliance of Madness and Stupidity. 


No temperament of the mind so much 
subjects it to real madness, as that which 
produces real dulness. Hence we find the 


religious (as well as the poetical) enthu- |! 


siasts of all ages were ever, in their natu- 
ral state, most heavy ana iumpish; but on 


sne least application of heat, they ran like | 
P y 


lead, which of all metals falls quickest 
into fusion. Whereas fire in a genius is 


truly Promethean, it hurts not its consti- | 


tuent parts, but only fits it (as it does well 
tempered steel) for the necessary impres- 
sions of art. But the common people 


GRATTAN—FOX—BURKE—PHILADELPHIA—WOMEN, &C. 


have been taught, (I do not know on what 
foundation) to regard lunacy as 4 mark of 
wit, just as the Turks do of holiness. But 
if the cause of madness assigned by a 
great philosopher be true, it will unavoid- 
ably fall upon the dunces. He supposes 


it to be the dwelling over long on one ob- 
ject or idea: Now as this attention Is 0c- 
casioned either by grief or study, it will 
be fixed by dulness ; which hath not quick- 
ness enough to comprehend what it seeks, 
nor force and vigour enough to divert the 
imagination from the object it laments. 





WOMEN AT HOME. 


| Tam an old fellow, said Cowper the poet, 
when writing to a young friend, and I once 
had my dancing days, as you have now; 
but I never found, that I could learn as 
'much of a woman’s real character in the 
| ball room, as at home with her by the fire- 
‘side. We are all good when we are pleased, 
and she a good woman, who needs not the 
fiddle to sweeten her 


HEBREW. 


The correspondence of Jewish houses 
in different countries of Europe, says the 
North American Review, “ is conducted 
often in the rabbinical or modern He- 
brew language and character, by which 
means it 1s tolerably safe from violation 
in the post-offices.”’ 


Theory of Mists—According to Sir - 
| H. Davy, land and water are cooled after 
| sunset in a very different manner. The 
| impression of cooling, on the land, is 
| limited to the surface, and is very slowly 
| transmitted into the interior; whereas 

in water, the upper stratum when cooled 
| descends, and has its place supplied by 
| warmer water from below. The surface 
| of the water will therefore, in calm and 

clear weather, and in temperatures above 
| 45° Fahrenheit, be warmer than that of 
the contiguous land; and consequently 
the air above the land will be cooler than. 

that above the water. When the cold 
air, therefore, from the land mixes with 











that above the water, both of them con- 
taining their due preportion of aqueous 


| vapour, a mist or foe must be the result. 


| Phil. Trans. 1819. Part I. 
[ Edin. Phil. Jour. 


FACTION, 
Hume says, “It is no wonder that fac- 
_tion is so productive of vices of all 
| kinds: For, besides that it inflames all 
the passions, it tends much to remova 
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} 
these great restraints, honour and shame, 
when men find that no iniquity can lose, 
them Uicdiilanse of their own party, 
and no innocence secure them against the 


calumnies|of the opposite. 


SELF KNOWLEDGE. 

Men go far to observe the summits of 
mountains, the waters of the sea, the be- 
ginnings ald the courses of rivers, the 
unmensity|of the ocean, but they neglect 
themselves, [St. dugustin’s Confessions. 


DEATH. 


You fear death—but what is death? a | 


sort of sleep. What difference is there 
between the. day in which we begin, and 
that in which we end our lives? the first 
introduces us to pain and trouble, the 
last delivers us from both. Hence the 
custom drawn from the maxims of sound 
philosophy: to weep at the birth, and 
rejoice at the death of their friends. 

[ Petrarch. 

BEAUTY. 


Beauty is a flower which often fades 
before noon——and were this not the case, 
only represent to yourself how that body 
will appear a few years hence, when com- 
mitted to the silent tomb. [St. Jugustin. 


DISCONTENT. 


Men are lost to peace, because they 
know not the difficulties which attend 
the situation of others, or feel the ad- 
vantages of their own—hence arise the 


complaints of the whole world. 
[ St. dugustin. 


TRADE MAKES CITIES. 


King James I. being displeased that the 
city of Londor could not lend him a sum 
of money, told the mayor and aldermen 
that he would iemove his court, with all 
the records of the Tower, and the courts 
at Westminster Hall; with some other ex- 


pressions to the like purpose. The lord | 
mayor calmly lieard him out, and then | 


answered, “Your majesty hath power to 
do what you please, and your city of Lon- 
don will obey accordingly; but she hum- 
bly desires that, when your majesty shall 
remove your courts, you will be pleased 
to leave the Thames behind you.” 





FAIRES T, SWEETEST, DEAREST. 


A SONG BY MRS, OPIE. 


Say, by what name can I impart 
My sense, ¢ lear girl, of what thou art ? 
Nay, though t je frown thou durest, 


} 




















Vl say thou art of girls the pride: 
And, though that modest lip may chide, 
Mary! Ill call thee—Fairest. 


Yet no—that word can but express 
The soft and winning loveliness 
In which the sight thou meetest ; 
But not thy heart, thy temper too, 
So good, so sweet. Ah! that willdo! 
Mary! Vil call thee—Sweetest. 
But fairest, sweetest, vain would be 
To speak the love I feel for thee: 
Why smil’st thou as thou hearest ? 
“Because,” she cried, “ one little name 
Is all I wish from thee to claim— 
That precious name is—Dearest.”’ 





Noctes Attice.—Reveries in a Garret. 
Containing short and original Remarks upon 
Men and Books, &c, 

BY PAUL PONDER, GENT. 

“ Nubes et inania captat.”—New Monthly Mag. 
LONGINUS. 

How different is this ancient critic 
from modern artists in the same line! 
The Greek critic pointed out beauties 
with a noble spirit and taste. Modern 
critics seem like flies that fix on the sore 
parts of an author. Pope has described a 
real critic in his praises of Longinus: 

““ Thee, bold Longinus, all the Nine inspire, 

And bless their critic with a poet’s fire.” 


ACTION (ORATORICAL). 

The praises of gesticulation, so often 
mentioned by ancient writers, may, per- 
haps, be fully justified and illustrated by 
dumb animals, whose language consists 
of various attitudes and motions, which 
convey their ideas very significantly. 
The utility of “action” is farther ex- 
plained, when we consider that the deaf 
and dumb receive all their instruction 
by means of “ action,” which may be pro- 
perly called a4anguage of which the eye 
is the interpreter. 

ROUND ASSERTIONS. 

These random declarations are much 
used by persons of little intellect and 
caution ; but more prudent persons weigh 
the particulars of a story before they 
bring it forward. We seldom see in an 
attorney’s bill lumping sums; but when 
large ones are inserted, they are gene- 
rally qualified, and made probable by 


_ adding at the end of the articles shillings 


and pence and even farthings. 


VINGiL AND OVID. 
I s-ar that to prefer the latter as : 
= seat at to preter the latter as 4 
poet to the former, wil! be consideyed 
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NOCTES ATTICH. 
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by many as a treason against the “ ma- 
jesty” of Virgil; yet I cannot but think 
that Ovid is a more interesting poet than 
Virgil, to the generality of readers. Ovid’s 
story of Phaeton, his contest of Ajax and 
Ulysses for the arms of Achilles, would 
attract more readers than the epic poem 
ofthe Mantuan. The correctness of style, 
the dignity of expression, are ail on the 
side of Virgil; but amusive invention re- 
commends Ovid to the majority of read- 
ers of mere poetry. 


INFLUENCE OF CIVILIZATION. 


Nations and individuals in the same 
degree in which they are ¥ninstructed 
and unpolished, are without shame and 
delicacy in their actions and demeanour. 
The blush of self reprobation is unknown 
in a barbarous age. On iron just extract- 
ed from the ore, no visible alteration is 
perceived by any additional soil; it is on 
polished steel that every spot is discover- 
ed that diminishes its lustre. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL KINGDOMS, 


How obvious in many instances, is the 
analoxy between animal and vegetable 
beings! We may observe that trees which 
bear evident marks of disease and decay, 
are yet found to bear abundance of fruit; 
and sickly and infirm women are often 
seen surrounded with a numerous pro- 
geny- Bishop Watson, in his ingenious 
chemical essays, has brought forward 
many examples of these analogies. 


DISCRETION. 


The late lord Mansfield, no less emi- 
nent for his great acquirements, than for 
the acuteness of his understanding, was 
once asked vy a country gentleman, whe- 
ther he should take upon himself the of- 
fice of a justice of peace, as he was con- 
scious of his want of legal knowledge? 
« My good friend,” replied this sagacious 
lawyer, “ you have good sense, honesty 
and coolness of temper; these qualities 
will enable you to judge rightly, but 
withhold your reasons of decision, for 
they may be disputable.” 


THE EXPLANATION, 


When the late doctors P. and S., emi- 
nent physicians, were on a shooting par- 
tv, they missed every shot for some time. 
The gamekeeper requested leave to fol- 
low the last covey now on the wing, add- 
“for I will soon doctor them,”’— 


ing, 


“\Vhat do you mean, fellow,” quoth Dr. '' 














| the “gentle and simple,” 





'an account of his life by Brandt—will 
| soon be published in England. 


1 
Hy 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, as a Vehicle 
of Revealed Religion; occasioned by the 
recent strictures and innovations of Mr. 
| J. Bellamy; and in confutation of lis at- 

tack on all preceding translations, and 





| a volume: they may be withdrawn at the close o 
| lume pee’ notice be sent before any part of the next vo- 
1 


| P. “by doctoring them?” «Why kill! 


them, to be sure,” replied the impetuous 
rustic. | 


PLAYS. | 

How much false criticism on|plays and 
players has been produced by an error 
which prevails among many writers and 
readers, that a dramatic composition is 
an exact representation of real actions. 
But poetry, like painting, claims its pri- 
vileges and discovers its inabilities: and 
a sober critic will no more expect life to 
be exactly represented in a play, than to 
see nature scrupulously followed in a 
landscape. 


ANCIENT SENTIMEN TALISTS. 


We are told in Warton’s learned and 
entertaining History of our Ancient Poe- 
try and Manners, that whilst the most 
splendid theories on the pure and pla- 
tonic passion of love were taught by the 
Troubadours, and greedily = by 

e greatest 
indecencies were practised in these cas- 
tles of faithful knights, and by the Trou- 


badours themselves. 


The theological works of the famous 
Dr. James Arminius, now first translated 
into English from the Latin original, with 


Preparing for publication, A Defence 


on the established version in particular. 
By Hyman Hurwitz. 


: Also, a volume of poems, by John Clare, 
the Northamptonshire peasant. A fourth 
edition of his former volume will soon, be 
issued. / 
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jume shall have been forwarded, Payment to be made in 
July of each year for the whole year. Such as begin with the 
second volume of'any year, to pay for that volume on the first 
of January following. When not otherwise stipulated at the 


_ time of subscribing, it is understood that th: paper is to be 
| forwarded till an order be sent for its disconiinuance. 
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